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ABSTRACT 

Many policy proposals related to welfare will have the effect, 
intended or unintended, of encouraging teens to marry. This paper discusses 
the implications of teen marriage. Marriage is one route to reducing out-of- 
wedlock births to teens who become pregnant, but there is reason to believe 
such marriages are often unstable. A review of the available data leads the 
Center for Law and Social Policy to suggest that the government should temper 
enthusiasm for marriage with respect for the complexities of marriage and 
recognition of how little is known about how to promote marriage without 
raising additional concerns. An overview of teen marriage shows that much has 
■changed in the last 40 years. Rates of teen marriage today vary by sex and 
race, but it is true that teens represent a diminishing share of women who 
give birth outside of marriage. Teen nonmarital fertility rates remain high, 
however. Data suggest that early marriages are the most unstable, which can 
jeopardize the marriage's potential for economic good. Teen fathers may have 
fewer financial resources to contribute. Young mothers who marry are more 
likely to have a rapid second birth, and teen marriage may lead to decreased 
educational attainment for girls. It also appears that the high rates of abuse 
by intimates that young women experience suggest another reason to be cautious 
in advocating early marriage. For these teens who do marry, policymakers 
should provide support services to help them build strong relationships. 
(Contains 7 figures and .59 references.) (SLD) 
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. . those calling for 
more marriage are 
really calling for 
earlier marriages. ” 

Isabel Sawhill, 
Welfare Reform and the 
Marriage Movement 1 



Introduction 




M ost Americans are 
probably not aware 
that the 1996 legisla- 
tion that changed Americas wel- 
fare system also included several 
provisions related to marriage and 
family formation. In fact, three of 
the four purposes of the law 
encourage states to promote marriage, “the 
formation and maintenance of two-parent 
families,” and the reduction of out-of- 
wedlock pregnancies. The law also provides 
bonuses to states that decrease the proportion 
of their births that are “out-of-wedlock” and 
includes federal funds for programs for teens 
that promote the practice of abstinence- 
unless-married. 3 And these provisions are not 
always limited to welfare families. 

The promotion and maintenance of mar- 
riage has become a major focus in the debate 
over reauthorization of the welfare program, 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF), scheduled for fall 2002. In one well- 
publicized proposal, Robert Rector of the 
Fleritage Foundation suggests earmarking 10 
percent of all TANF funds for marriage edu- 
cation and other related activities. 4 Targeting 
teens more directly, he has also proposed a 
demonstration that provides up to $10,000 to 
young, “at-risk girls” under age 1 8 who do 
not bear children before age 21 and avoid a 
premarital birth. 5 Charles Murray of the 



American Enterprise Institute has 
suggested a one-state experiment 
in which all means-tested benefits 
are cut off for unwed mothers 
under age 18. 6 In addition, feder- 
ally-funded abstinence-unless- 
married education, which 
contends that sex outside of mar- 
riage is unhealthy, may have the 
unintended consequence of encouraging teens 
to marry before they are ready. 

Because many of these policy proposals 
could have the effect — intended or unin- 
tended — of encouraging teens to marry, this 
paper discusses the potential implications of 
teen marriage. Should teenage girls who 
become pregnant be encouraged to marry? 

What might the effects be on a young 
woman, on her child, or on the child’s father? 
What do we know about how teen marriage 
patterns vary with age, race, and other factors? 
Because policy concerns center on teens who 
become pregnant, most of the studies cited 
here focus on marriages related to pregnancy. 

Marriage is certainly one (formerly com- 
mon) route to reduce out-of-wedlock births 
by those teens who become pregnant; howev- 
er, there is reason to be concerned that such 
marriages are often unstable. In contrast, pre- 
venting teen pregnancy in the first place car- 
ries with it none of these concerns. A focus 
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“Tell a girl who is a 
teenager planning to 
marry to wait until 
her 20s. ” 



Michael Bramlett, 

co-author. First Marriage 
Dissolution, Divorce, and 
Remarriage 2 
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on teen pregnancy prevention is particularly 
appropriate in any effort to address out-of- 
wedlock births because 80 percent of teen 
births are out-of-wedlock 7 and 50 percent of 
non-marital first births are to teens (and it is 
these first births that are driving the increase 
in out-of-wedlock childbearing). 8 Since many 
teenagers want to avoid unintended pregnan- 
cy, it makes sense to help them achieve this 
personal and public goal. 9 Focusing on the 
responsibilities of parenting, the potential 
value of two parents to children, and the 
virtue in delaying parenting until one is ready 
could all be part of a strategy to prevent teen 
pregnancy. And researchers have now defined 
what works: a relatively new body of rigorous 
research demonstrates that a variety of teen 
pregnancy prevention programs can succeed 
in reducing teen births. 10 

Based on our review of the data, the 
Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP) 



believes the government should temper any 
enthusiasm for marriage with a respect for its 
complex human nature and a recognition of 
how little we know about what works to pro- 
mote marriage; policies that directly or indi- 
rectly encourage teen marriage raise additional 
concerns. While CLASP supports efforts to 
help couples voluntarily strengthen their rela- 
tionships and marriages and believes some 
teen marriages can prove beneficial, it would 
be unfortunate if the result of government 
policy were to foster too-early teen marriages. 

Some policymakers and others may assume 
that any teen mother with a baby would be 
better off married. There is good reason to 
believe, however, that such a blanket assump- 
tion may be wrong. Marriage of the very 
young mother may merely replace one public 
concern, “premature parenting,” with anoth- 
er: “premature marriage.” 
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Part I: An Overview of Teen Marriage 



he first step in assessing policy pro- 
posals that might encourage teen 
marriage is to review what we know 
about the past and current trends in marriage 
among teens and in nonmarital teen fertility. 
Much has changed in these areas in the last 
40 years. 

HOSTOROC [MIAKKDAGE TRENDS 

The “delaying” of first marriage today is actu- 
ally part of a larger history of falling and rising 
median ages at first marriage (see Figure 1). 
Marital age for both men and women has 
been affected by a complex interaction of his- 
torical events, social changes, and educational 
and professional expectations. 11 Median ages 
of first marriage today are higher than they 
were in the 1950s and 1960s, a time when 
marital ages were unusually low. In 1998, 
mens median age at first marriage was 26.7, 
only six months older than it was in 1890. 
Womens numbers have increased more; their 
median age at first marriage was 22 in 1890, 
dipped down to 20.1 in 1956, and by 1998 
reached 2 5. 12 

TEEN (MARIRflAGE TODAY 

Rates of teen marriage today vary by sex and 
race. In March of 1998, approximately 1 per- 
cent of all 15- to 17-year-olds had ever been 
married. Older teens were more likely to have 



Figure 1: Median age at first 
marriage, 1890-1998 




Year 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 1 999 1 2 

been married; 6.5 percent of white women 
and 13.4 percent of Hispanic women aged 
18-19 had ever been married. In total, 
approximately 450,000 15- to 19-year-olds 
had ever been married in March 1998 
(see Table 1 on page 4). 13 

Different regions of the country have very 
different rates of teen marriage. In March of 
1998, teens in the South and West were more 
likely to have been married than those in the 
Northeast and Midwest, with the gap growing 
by age 18-19. Only 1.7 percent of 18- to 19- 
year-olds in the Northeast had ever been mar- 
ried, compared to 6.1 percent in the South 
(see Table 2 on page 4). 14 
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Table 1: Percent of 15- to 17-year-olds ever married, March 1998 



White men 

White women 

Black men 

Black women 

Hispanic men 

Hispanic women 

White, non-Hispanic men 

White, non-Hispanic women 



15- to 17-year-olds 

0.6 

1.9 

1.0 

0.7 

0.7 

4.1 

0.7 

1.4 



18- to 19-year-olds 

2.7 

6.5 

3.0 
2.2 

4.6 
13.4 

2.3 

5.0 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 1 998 1 3 



Table 2: Percent of 15- to 17-year-olds and 18- to 19-year-olds ever married, 
by region, March 1998 



Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 



15- to 17-year-olds 

0.9 

0.8 

1.6 

1.0 



18- to 19-year-olds 

1.7 

2.8 
6.1 
5.0 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, 1998 14 
TEEM G^INIMIAROTAl FERTOLOTY 

Teens represent a diminishing share of women 
who give birth outside of marriage... In 1970, 
one-half of births to unmarried women were 
among teenagers; in 1999, 29 percent were to 
teens. 15 The percentage of births to unmar- 
ried women of all ages has increased from 4 
percent in 1950 to 33 percent in 1999. 16 This 
is due to an increase in the proportion of 
unmarried women among those of reproduc- 
tive age, a decrease in fertility rates of married 
women, and an increase in fertility rates of 
unmarried women. 17 

...but teen nonmarital fertility rates remain 
high. The birth rate for unmarried teens age 
15-19 rose from 12.6 per 1000 in 1950 to 
46.4 per 1000 in 1994, dropping to 40.4 by 
1999. 18 Together, nonmarital births to 



teenagers and to adult women whose first 
births occurred as teens account for over one- 
half of nonmarital births (see Figure 2). 19 

The fathers of babies born to teen girls vary in 
age, but relationships between teen girls and older 
partners are associated with a disproportionate 
number of pregnancies. In 1994, among sexually 
experienced women under 18, 20 65 percent of 
those with partners six or more years older 
became pregnant, compared to 1 8 percent of 
those whose partners were no more than two 
years older. 21 The same pattern, in which the 
pregnancy rate is higher the older the partner, 
held true for all girls under 20 who were mar- 
ried at conception. 22 Further, married women 
under 20 were more than twice as likely to 
become pregnant than those not married. 23 In 
addition, among sexually active 24 girls aged 15- 
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Figure 2: All nonmarital births, 
1992-1995 




Source: Child Trends, 2001, based on 
National Survey of Family Growth data 25 



17, men who were six or more years older rep- 
resented 6.7 percent of partners; 26 however, 
they caused a disproportionate percent of preg- 
nancies (19.2 percent), unintended births (22.2 
percent), and intended births (27.9 percent). 27 



THE ROLE OF 
"SMOTGUM" IMARRQAGES 

Steep declines in the proportion of pregnant 
teens who enter “shotgun” marriages have con- 
tributed to the high rates of nonmarital pregnan- 
cies among teens (see Figure 3). Though older 
teens are more likely to marry between the 
conception and birth of their child than 
younger teens, rates of “shotgun” marriage 
have declined greatly for all teens as well as 
for older women. 28 From the first half of the 
1960s to the first half of the 1990s, the mar- 
riage rate for pregnant teens fell from 69.4 
percent to 19-3 percent for whites, and from 
36.0 percent to 6.7 percent for blacks. 

Of first births to 15- to 19-year-olds, a higher 
proportion are conceived premaritally today than 
70 years ago. In the early 1930s, less than one- 
third of first births to teens aged 15-19 were 
conceived premaritally. 30 By the early 1990s, 



Figure 3: Percent of premaritally pregnant women aged 15-19 marrying 
before the birth of their first child, 1930-1994 





Source: Bachu, 1999, based on U.S. Census Bureau data 29 
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Figure 4: Sequencing of marriage and birth for women aged 15 to 19 at first 
birth, 1930-1994 
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Postmarital conception 



Premarital conception, 
postmarital birth 




Premarital birth 



Source: Bachu, 1999, based on U.S. Census Bureau data 31 



this proportion had risen to over 80 percent 
(see Figure 4). 

The traits of male partners also affect whether 
a pregnancy leads to marriage before birth 
(although data specific to teens are not available). 
Different factors affect the likelihood of black 
and white males marrying to resolve a non- 
marital pregnancy. In one study, among white 
males, employment led to slightly increased 
rates of marriage, while for black males, 
employment status did not affect the rate. 32 
However, a smaller study focusing on low- 
income men showed that employed fathers 
are twice as likely to marry as unemployed 
fathers. 33 Before 1980, educational back- 
ground did not affect the likelihood of white 



males’ marrying between conception and 
birth, but from 1980-1990 being enrolled in 
or completing high school was positively asso- 
ciated with the likelihood of marriage for this 
group. 34 Black males were more likely to 
marry between conception and birth if they 
lived in the South, and increased age led to a 
higher likelihood of marriage for black but 
not white men. 35 Males who are five or more 
years older than their partners account for a 
small portion (8 percent) of all teen births 
under age eighteen. 36 This age difference 
would subject the males to statutory rape 
prosecution in many states, even if the sex 
were consensual. However, some states have 
allowed the males to marry their teen partners 
to avoid prosecution. 37 
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Part II: The Potential Effects of Teen Marriage 




aat do we know about the long- 
term stability of teen marriages? 
How does getting married as a 
teen affect the economic prospects of the fam- 
ily? What other effects does teen marriage 
have on the health and well-being of teens? 
Current research offers some preliminary (and 
not always consistent) answers to these ques- 
tions and also suggests areas for which we 
need to find out more. 



(MARITAL STABILITY 
AS\3D OUTLOOK 

Early marriages are the most unstable. While 
divorce and separation rates are high in the 
U.S. overall, rates are particularly high for 
teen marriages (see Figure 5). For instance, 
about one-half of teen marriages (among 
women aged 18-19) will end in divorce with- 
in fifteen years, compared to about one-third 
of marriages for women over twenty. In 1995, 
women who had married as teens were far 



Figure 5: Probability of first marriage disruption by duration of marriage 
and wife's age at marriage, 1995 




Source: CDC Vital and Health Statistics, 1997, based on National Survey of Family Growth 
1995 data 38 
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more likely to have undergone a marital disso- 
lution than those who married even just a few 
years later. While the effect is particularly dra- 
matic for women who married before age 18, 
even older teens who marry experience 
divorce and separation at higher rates than 
those who wait until they are out of their 
teens. 39 

Unwed mothers have relatively low future 
prospects of marriage. While data specific to 
teen mothers have not been analyzed, women 
who bear a child without marrying have a 40 
percent lower likelihood of ever marrying 
than those who don t, controlling for age, 
race, and socioeconomic status. 40 Therefore, 
teen mothers who do not marry once preg- 
nant may have diminished prospects of ever 
marrying. 

ECQMQMOC EFFECTS 

Marrying can improve an unwed mothers 
economic outlook (although an analysis exclu- 
sively on teens is not available). In 1995, previ- 
ously unwed mothers who were currently 
married had a poverty rate less than one-third 
that of their never-married counterparts. 41 

The instability of an early marriage can jeop- 
ardize its potential for economic good. For 
unwed mothers of all ages, marrying and then 
divorcing correlates with higher risks of 
poverty than never marrying. 42 While data 
have not been analyzed separately for teen 
marriages, teenage girls who have a nonmari- 
tal birth and then marry and divorce may also 
be worse off economically than those who do 
not marry. 43 

When the fathers of teens’ babies are teens 
themselves, they may have less financial resources 
to contribute. Teen males who become fathers 



earn less in early adulthood than males who 
delay parenting until after age 20. 44 Teen 
fathers earn more than those who delay 
fatherhood from age 17-22, but after age 22 
their incomes steadily lag behind males who 
were not teen fathers. 45 This gap may be 
linked to lower educational attainment among 
teenage fathers, though it is difficult to sepa- 
rate cause from effect. 46 

Marrying before the birth of a child may lead 
to greater paternal support, even if the marriage 
doesn’t last. If couples marry, the male partner 
is likely to be a residential parent and have 
greater access to the child. Even if the couple 
eventually divorces, this early contact may 
lead to greater levels of financial support from 
the father. 47 

HEALTH AMD WELL-BEOMG OF 
YOIJWG [MOTHERS 

Young mothers who marry are more likely to 
have a rapid second birth. According to a 
national longitudinal study, teen mothers are 
more likely to have a rapid second birth if 
they marry. 48 Results from a national program 
for teenage mothers showed a similar correla- 
tion between living with a partner or husband 
and the likelihood of a subsequent 
pregnancy. 49 Closely-spaced second births are 
linked to worse economic and educational 
outcomes for both the young mother and her 
child. 50 

Teen marriage may lead to decreased educa- 
tional attainment for girls. If marriage is associ- 
ated with a higher chance of a closely-spaced 
second birth 51 and if teen mothers with two 
or more children face a greater likelihood of 
lower educational attainment, 52 then early 
marriage may intensify the educational harms 
of early childbearing. A study based on the 
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National Survey of Family Growth and the 
National Longitudinal Youth Survey revealed 
trends that support this idea. Girls who mar- 
ried between conception and birth were less 
likely to return to school than those who did- 
n’t marry. Six months after birth, the correla- 
tion was seen for both races but was 
statistically significant only among black 
teens, who returned to school within six 
months at a rate of 56.4 percent if unmarried 
but only at a rate of 14.9 percent if they mar- 
ried between conception and birth. 53 The 
same correlation was seen in rates of ever 
returning to school after childbirth, and was 
statistically significant for both whites and 
blacks (see Figures 6 and 7). 

Young relationships often involve high levels 
of violence. There are no data available on the 
rates of violence experienced by young 
women who are married versus those who are 
not, but any policy or demonstration program 
encouraging teens to marry should recognize 
that young relationships often involve rela- 
tively high rates of violence. The U.S. 
Department of Justice reports that women 
aged 16-24 are the age group experiencing the 
highest rates of violent victimization by inti- 
mates, 54 including murder, rape, sexual 
assault, robbery, and aggravated and simple 
assaults. 55 Other research indicates that, for 
some teen mothers, an antecedent of their 
sexual activity and teen pregnancy is the expe- 
rience of abuse in childhood. 56 At the same 
time, there is anecdotal evidence from older 
research that some teens marry to escape abu- 
sive or otherwise problematic homes. 57 



Figure 6: Teenage mothers' school 

enrollment rates six months 
after childbirth by sequenc- 
ing of marriage and first 
birth (adjusted percentage) 
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Source: McLaughlin et a L, 1986, based on 
NSFG data 58 



Figure 7: Teenage mothers who 
were ever enrolled in 
school after childbirth, by 
sequencing of marriage 
and first birth (adjusted 
percentage) 




postmarital birth 



Source: McLaughlin et al., 1986, based on 
NSFG data 59 
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Conclusion 



It is likely that, as with all women, teens 
experience some current economic benefit 
from being married. However, there are a 
number of important reasons to question an 
assumption that a teen mother who is not 
inclined to marry would be better off mar- 
ried. Notably, high rates of dissolution of teen 
marriages may make marriage a riskier bet for 
teen womens long-term economic security 
than it is for older women. Since married 
teens are more likely to have a rapid repeat 
birth and this can affect school completion, 



marriage may hamper future economic stabili- 
ty. The high rates of abuse by intimates that 
young women experience suggest yet another 
reason to be cautious. 

For those teens who do marry, we urge 
policymakers to provide support services to 
help them build strong relationships. 

However, the instability of teen marriage and 
the risks it can pose should give pause to any 
policymaker who is eager to encourage preg- 
nant adolescents to walk down the aisle. 
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